











BY L. G. HOFFMAN] 


MASONIC. 


EXTRACTS 


From an Oration, delivered before the Grand Lodge 
of the State of Rhode Island at Pawtucket. ° 


BY WM. H. STURTEVANT. 


Masons have uniformly dated their origin from the 
first dawn of the arts and sciences and have given a 
rational account of their progress to the present day. 
‘Those, therefore, who have through ages kept watch 
over us, with all the jealous vigilance usually 
excited by what they term secret societies, ought to be 
equally versed in our history and be able to affix a 
different date to our origin,if we are really mistaken in 
its chronology. This they have not as yet presumed 
to undertake, and we therefore claim a just title to 
our antiquity, till one of a paramount character can he 
fairly exhibited against us. ; tle 

Within our own'time, mysterious iascriptions and 
characters have been found amoag the rubbish of 
Eastern Cities, over whose ruins more than forty cen- 
turies have rolled, which have called forth the wonder 
of the curious, and puzzeled the brains of the most 
Jearaed aad scrutinizing antiquary, and which none 
have yet been found competent to decypher,save those 
who are versed in the higher orders of masonry. 

On these mouldering ruins, and relics of ancient 
grandeur, the mason gazes with awful veneration, and 
holds converse with the spirit of other ages, while he 
reads on every mossy stone, and dilapidated wall,those 
imnystic chronicles, long Since forgotten in tradition,and 
lost in history. : 

Perhaps it would be impossible precisely to deter- 
mine when masonry commenced: because it rose grad- 
ually with the growth of knowledge. Every person 
who was so fortunate as to make any new invention in 
mechanism, or discovery in science, so that he posess- 
ed a mystery, which was hidden from the rest of ‘the 
world, was esteemed a mason; for at that period ma- 
sonry cemprehended indiscriminately every description 
of art and science. No laws then exhisted, as at the 
present day, to protect this ingenious and enterprising 
class of mankind, and secure to them the ad- 
vantages of their discoveries. Consequently they en- 
tered into compact to protect themselves, and adopted 
such rules and regulations, secret marks and tokens 
by which they were enabled to identify each other. 
though strangers, and render assistance, should their 
necessity require it. atte 

We have seen in our day, the poor mechanic, in 
despite of our salutary laws, defrauded of his rightful 
earnings after having pioneered with much sweat and 
toil, through dark labyrinthe in searchs of knowledge 
and improvement. It was to provide against these 
unrightous aggressions that masonry was first institu- 
ted. ee Fe 

It is not wondered then, that from its earliest infan- 
cy, there have always been found among the great 
mass of mankind a disaffected class, who have mani- 
fested the most violent hostility to the order and who 
are prominently characterized by an itching ear, a ly- 
ing tongue and an unfaithful breast. 

Such was the situation of masonry, in ancient time, 
while those who composed the society, were scattered 
throughout the habitable globe, and mingled indis- 
criminately with the whole human family. 

The time at length arrived, when a more general 
and complete organization of this invaluable class was 
to take place, and a permanent and indissoluble bond 
was to link them together in eternal harmony. By 
the command of Jehovah himself, a mighty and ma- 
jestie fabric was to be erected in honour to his aame, 
within the holy precincts of his holy people. The wise 
aad ow king of Israel was appointed to execute 
and 










nish the great work; one whom we he eadowed 
with wisdom transcendent, and whose glory had been 
yeudered immortal in history, saered and profane, by 


| Christian, Mahometan, 









and heathen. In obedience to| 
the divine edict, he sent forth his summons to distant 
countrys, and planted the White Banner of masonry 
on the consecrated hill of Judah. ‘Kings and princes 
bowed with reverence at the command, and joyously 
embarked in the glorions undertaking. The Tyrian 
monarch sent out his most skilful artists to assist in 
superentending and executing the great work. There 
gathered together, from remote regions, the ingen- 
ious mechanics of different tongues and languages to 
lend their aid in facilitating the erection of Jehovah's 
dwelling. The Tyrian limner, with his tressel board, 
and the Sidonian sculptor, with his chissel and mallet, 
were proud to enter their names on the roll of work- 
men, who composed this mighty multitude. There 
came, also, the noble Gibleamite, to whose desten- 
dant masonry will forever be deeply indebted, and who 
wrought hard in his vocation, ere the temple was com- 
pleted. 

There is something not only beautiful, but even 
sublime, attached to this history, and might furnish a 
highly interesting scene for the painter, and theme for 
the poet. 

Under the direction of the great master builder,this 
assembled congregation of artists were divided into 
different section and grades, according to their respec- 
tive merits; and thus orginated what have since been 
called the degrees of masonry. ‘These moved in their 
various appointed spheres, with the same regularity 
and exactness, that we may see, at this day, in the op- 
erations of an army of soldiers, under the conduct of 
a wise and able general. . 4 

It has been estimated that upwards of one hundred 
and thirteen thousand free magons were present on 
this oceasion. 

Tn the proud forests of Eebanon, and marble quar- 
ries on the hills of. Tyre, they first entered on the 
mighty work. The tall cedar that towered miajestic- 
ally to heaven, fell at the stroke of the persevering 
craftsman, and the song of the Pheenican sailor rose 
sweetly and merrily, on the evening seabreeze, as he 
fearlessly drove his deep-freighted float against the 
bold coast of Joppa. 

On the plain of Jordan, between Succoth and Zara- 
dathan, the workers of brass assembled, and cast the 
imperishable pillars, so beautifully described in the 
holy writings. 

The temple of Jehovah was completed without the 
harsh and discordant sound of iron impenments, and 
the same harmony prevailed, throughout, among the 
multitude of its builders, 

* « * * * ® * ° 


Amid the various broils and con'ests which we every 
day witness, it is found that out of all, masonry occu 
pies only‘the neutral ground on earth, where men, 
whatever diversity may exist in political and religious 
opinion, languages, country or color, can assemble 
and cordially extend the hand of friendship to each 
other in the hour of necessity and despair. From 
that sacred spot, pomp and power, pridé prejudice 
and private animosity are forever banished. here 
the Arab, the Turk, the European and the American 
may harmoniously meet upon the level and part upon 
the square. Herein is the grand and important secret 
of our institution which the mason alone has ever 
known or felt. 

I here pause to ask if indeed there is no wisdom 
discoverable in this structure, no strength to support 
it and no beauty to adorn it. Let those who attempt 
to controvert this opinion, call in question, if they 
please, the wisdom of the anointed Chief of Israel and 
pronounce hima fool! Let them cavil +t its precepts 
and smile contemptuously at the handy work of God. 
They will find, if they search, on-the catalogue of ma- 
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Savior of the wortd, was not ashamed, though the dark 
vicissitudes of that stormy age; through good report 
and evil report, ta wear before the world, the white 
badges of masonry. Royality and nobility through 
every age have been proud ~o append them to their 
robes, stars and coronets. On this roll we read the 
names of Washington and Warren, of Hamilton and 
Lafayette, and many others who still survive to bear 
Witness to mankind, by their ardour for our welfare, 
that we are not dealing in foolery or fiction. - 

We have already alluded to the aatiquity of ma- 
sonry;and if indeed I am correct in saying that it is the 
most ancient of any in existence, this circumstance 
alone would induce us to beleive that it 
strength, when time itself, with all its frightful raya- 
ges, is found inefficient to make the slightest innova- 
tions. Destroy all that is outwardly visible, counec- 
ted with the order, and still the spiret of masonry will 
survive and rise again upon its ruins. It cannot be an- 
nihilated; for even amid the demolished heap itself, it 
has always found a secret and safe repository, where 
after-ages have discovered and revived it. 

In every age and in every part of the world, mason- 
ry has been doomed to encounter the formidable as- 
saults of powerful enemies. He who professes to know 
a secret, and will aot reveal it, is execrated. The 
engines of war and death ure set in array, and the 
edicts of despots and the bulls of popery are issued 
against him. Bigotry, and scandal and Ielochood 
had in requisition to effect the same laudable purpose. 
The Tartarean jaws of the Spanish Inquisition have 
heen expanded, and the dying groans of the 
ted masons have echoed through the portals of: its 
horrid dungeons, while the haughty satraps of Europe 
have proscribed masonry, as the work of the sorcerer, 
and subversive of their governments. | . 

I will, however, pass over thie disgusting subject. 
[ have alluded to it not tor the purpése of calumaiating, 
but to repel calumny, aod evi ne that asthe storm seems 
to thicken around us we see the assailants every day 
growing more distant from their object. | Amid inun- 
dation, conflagration and ruin: amid war, pestilence 
ané death, the shock of time and the assaults of hostile 
and malignant faes, masonry still stanps; and stands 
unshaken; Its brazea archives and depositories have 
never oe been violated. Those who strike, can never 
kaow how their blow should be directed to reach its 
vitals. 

Those who will give themselves the troubie to listen 
to our tradition and examine our history, unprejudiced 
and unprepossessed, may there find subject matter for 
the most delightful contemplation. We there find 
prominently displayed, friendship, charity and brotherly 
affection, and whatever else can be found in morality 
and religion, to deck the sacred arch under which 
freemasons are wont to assemble. The most beautiful 
eulogium, howeve:, whish can be given te the order 
is a simple unadorned history of progress till we arrive 
at the present period. 





BONAPARTE AND THE POPE. 
From Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. 


The Emperor went to meet the Pope on the road 
to Nemours. To avoid ceremoay, the pretext of a 
hunting party was assumed: the attendants, with his 
equipages were in the forest. The emperor came on 
horseback, and in a hunting dress with his retinue.— 
It was at the half moon on the top of the hill that the 
meeting took place. There the Pope's carriage drew 
7 He got out at thelleft door io his white costume. 

he ground was dirty; he did not like tostep upon it 
with his white silk shoes, but was obliged to do so at 





sonry,the first and noblest names that grace the pages 
of ancient and modern history. 
proud day we are now celebrating, was one of the most 





St. John, whose | braced ; and the en a which had been 

|perpesely deten ap, ae eee pam © bs f 
devoted of our order. His name-sake too, the, the carelessness iver; men were 
ipepised Revoleter nad tbeb fevered companion of the |there posted to hold tue two doors open at she me- 


last. Napoleon alighted to receive him, They em- 











etting in, the Em 
pes vy tm of the court handed the Pope to the 
left, so that they entered-the carriage by the two doors 
at the same time. The Emperor naturally seated 
himself on the right; and this first step decided with- 
out ne n upon the etiquette to be observed dn- 
ring the time thatthe Pope was to remain 10 Pa- 
ris, 
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For the American Masonic Register and Literary Companion. 
CURSORY COGITATIONS, 


BY THE 
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No. 1. 
REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


It being one of the ostensible objects of the seven, 
to promote the interests of literature and Science, to 
guard the lovers of the one and the devotees to the 
other, from imposition through the press, and at the 
same time to rescue from the threatening waves of 
oblivon any production that may possess real value, 
or that may be made of service to mankind, it may not- 
he improper to remark, in our first cogitation, that we 
shall he governed by rules infallible as the purest and 
best that have ever been framed. ‘I’here have been 
reviewers in days that are past, and there are even now, 
characters who consider themselves entitled to the 
same name. who with the most canine servility, sit 
calinly down to peruse from title page to finis, the 
volumes of every character that are every day rolling 
from the printer's hands. But-in-the midst of this 
elass of critics,there is now another, far more noble in 
their pursuit, for, white they entertain the same anx- 
iety for the well being of the world ground them, that 
is felt by the general profession, and ourselves in par- 
ticular, they scarce ever stoop, to look at more than 
the preface and opening and closing chapters. ‘T'o 
men lynx-eyed as ‘they are, and skilled in judging 
from indicatizns, this is quite sufficient,—indeed, it 
will be seen in a moment, that it is far more than is es- 
sential to a correct appreciation of a work and of the 
author whb gave it being. The height of absurdity, 
which, with this cl: ss of the profession, would be the 
candid acknowlsdgment that the books which are re- 

, Viewed are never read, is seldom if ever ventured up- 
oti,—-hecause most of them have brains of sufficient 
dimensions and of the proper quality, to guard against 
so ridieulous a mistake. It is sometimes said, with 
an amount of honesty of which no human being could 
ever have been guilty, "that we have not had time to 
give to the work before us that attentive examination 
which it so unquestionably deserves, and we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the following beautiful extract, re- 
serving the hook to some future time for a more care- 
ful perusal.” Suck confessions are usually written up- 
on the last evening of the week, when, * coming events 
cast theiy shadows before,” and the critics choose to 
be prepared for all the sunshine of conscience to 
which their numetous transgressions will permit them. 
These we let pass and those who preceded them, for 
they are behind the improvements of the age. En- 
ginery in morals and jutellectual science is of as much 
service, and we shall show as much in real practice,as 
enginery'in physics and physical science. But that 
shall be attended to in some future number, and we 
will proceed now to the new mode of reviewing, so 
eminently calculated to secure uniformity of express- 
ion concerning the writer and his productions, and al- 
so to prevent the tedious and totally unproductive task 
of reading the whole or even any part, of works that 
pass wader review. 

Our hands fall upon Eaton's Engineering. Its ti- 
tle page alone will be the subject of critical examina- 
tion, for here are to be found ull-the peculiarities that 
distinguish the author and his writings. « Propromus 

a practical treatise on the Mathematical arts, contain- 
mg instructions: ‘for surveying and engineering. By 
Amos Eaton. A. B. & A, M.; Senior Prof. in Rens. 

’ Insts, and Prof. of Cwil Engineering. Ten years an 


acting land agent, surveyor and en . while’ pur- 
saitag the profiecion of Lao. Member of the American 









paver took the right door | Geol. 
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Society, of Phil. Acad:, Nat. 
yceum, etc.” ; 
The first word in this lengthy title page that demands 
particular inspection is prodromus.the literal significa- 
tion of which is forerunner. There is soniéthing aw- 


ed beautiful, unless it excites an emotion in the mind: 
while we-gaze upon it, and cause the pulse to beat 
quicker, and the eye to grow brighter by the sympa- 
fully purtentous in the single word which announces|thy which exists between pleasurable emotions and) 
that the book before us is but an introduetion, a kind/our physical natur. Thus the features of the hnu- 
of first chapter, to a volume yet in reserve, which may |man face may be classically regular, they may be as 
hereafter be let slip upon an unsuspecting public.—/correctly and exactly defined as the statues fresh from 
To us it seems to desire to say that ‘1 Amos Eaton|the chisel of Canova, and yet they may and will fail to 
have time just now, te select afew, rather more than! Move the beholder with such an emotion as it is the 
generally interesting truths, from a mighty host in |Pffect of beauty to produce. This effect is always of’ 








my possession, and will let you: have them because 
your famishing minds need aliment, and by and by I 
will supply you with a regale suited in extent to the 
demands of science and the world.” But taken in 
connexion with the name of the author and the nu- 
merous titles with which that name is bolstered, to us) 
it really does say, that “1 Amos Eatoa will catch you, 
gaping pupils .in the opening field of science, and make 
you buy my book, and make you think that I know, 
aot only more than this book would indicate, but more 
than most men living.” A glance at the chain of ti- 
tles will render the truth of this remark sufficiently ap- 
parént. Nothing in a high degree reprehensible can be 
found that we have failed to notice, for the remainder 
of the title page is what might have been expscted.— 
In one word, from an inspection of the first leaf, we 
pronounce this to be a-book, in which may be found 
many of the practical applications of mathematical 
prineiples to the common business of life, given in 
language burdened with self-conceit and indicating at 


every step the most superficial investigation, an entire} 


absence of profundity, an unjust claim to originality 
aod a proud display of material of the most inconsider- 
able value. 

The next book at hand is Combe’s Constitution of 
man. See its title. The Constitution of man, consid- 
sidered in relation to external objects, by Geo, Combe. 
No useless drapery is thrown around the name of this 
book ; nothing that fosters expectation never to be re- 
alized. -. No crutches are arranged about the author’s 
name to give to the work factitious exeellence. The title 
speaks forth in imperial language, ‘there are truths 
here, and they haVe been arranged by Geo. Combe.” 
What a majesty is there ina name so: unassuming as 
this? We pause to remark. that the firsi leaf says 
modestly, that great principles pertaining to the rela- 
tions which subsist between men and the surrounding | 
universe are here carefully discussed, by an individu- 
al wyo has no fear that the book in order to be no- 
ticed needs an array of titles to follow his nome. It 
says moreover that if not now: appreciated, the time 
will come when it will be enough for any author to 
have written the Immortal constitution of man. 

3. 





BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 

To a mind: that is desirous of extracting from’ Na- 
ture in all her departments, every deduction which 
can be reasonably drawn,there is,scarcely an object that 
cannot, more or less directly be madethe - subject of 
useful application, in the way of comparison or ana- 
logy. Physical nature has become so familiar to us 
and the distinction between the materia! and immateri- 
al has been so nicely drawn, that we seem almost to 
be unconscious ofthe existence of any analogy between 
the former and moral qualities. But the assertion 
may, we think, be hazarded, that if our mental opera- 
tions were closely examined, we would find that on 
many occasions we recognise the existence of such 
analogy and act upon its results. 

Nature and the human body itself were not we think, 
clothed in all the various forms of beauty and loveli- 
ness with which they greet us, without some object 
more important than the mere production of the pleas- 
urable sensations which they naturally excite, though 
this effect: is in its immediate and ultimate results, im- 
portant and highly beneficial. 

There is evidently an adaptation of our mental con- 
stitution to these ever-oecuring forms of beauty with 
which creation is filled.—There is a chord in the hu- 
man heart that vibrates at the very sight of anything 
beautifal, and whether this be a landscape in nature 
or some living being, a moral emotion is roused iato 
action. No one can tell what beauty is, avo one knows 
but every one feels, because its effect is to excite a 


a moral character ; we, unconsciously perhaps to our- 
selves, connect it with the same corresponding mental 
disposition. We are thus furnished with an aid ‘ne- 
capnary to our limited powers, to create anidea of mo- 
ral beauty, or in other words, truth, and thus be en- 
abled to feel a love for it, and an inclination to possess 
ik. 

In this view, the artist who portrays the image of 
his fancy upon the canvass, or moulds them from the 
snowy marble, is prosecuting an avocation of the high- 
est importance and responsibility. Nature has fur- 
uished him with models of beauty of every kind, and 
by the operation of his glowing imagination he is se- 
lecting out of this inexhaustible source, those forms 
which please his eye, and uniting them together to 
produce a new embodyment of thought. He is thus 
adding to the store which Nature has so kindly afford- 
ed us, and it is in his power, if he be a true ‘artist, to 
rouse up from their depths,moral emotions or those of 
a different Character. 

Nothing is beautiful, but that which is true in itself 
or affects the garb of truth, We cannot guard always 
against deception and therefore we are often led to ad- 
mire that which posssesses this quality only in seem- 
ing. It is the. province of man to be, not to seem, but 
he chooses the lattér often in preference to the former. 
But that which is not, cannot always seem to be, and 
consequently it ceases to be beautiful as soon as its 
falsity is apparent. 

There is a kind of beauty which excites the emo- 
tion of which we have been speaking ii perhaps a high- 
er degree than any other; it is that which may be call- 
ed intellectual beauty, and the feeling it produces is 
(in intensity) in exact accordance with the degree of 
truth which we feel to be involved in it. 

We will conclude these desultory remarks by de- 
scribing it in the words of the poet— 


‘How much superior heauty awes, 
The coldest bosoms find ; ’ 

But with resistless force it draws 
To sense and sweetness joined. 


The casket when to outward show 
The workman's art is seen, 

Is doubly valued, when we know 

lt holds a gem within.” 


| 











MISCELLANY. 
PI rsh A 
| THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDE. 


| At an age when the heart is open to every impres- 
ision, and forms with the same readiness engagements 
|and convexions, which, in a man of riper years would 
|be the fruit of esteem and observation, St. A 
| was travelling from his native province to explore the 
| wonders of a metropolis which he had as yet beheld 
with the eyes only of hope. In the coach which was 
to convey him to Paris, he found a young man of pre- 
possessing appearance ; a conversation soon began that 
terminated in protestations of friendship, warmly reite- 
rated on both sides.:_ Mutual confidence soon flowed 
from their lips, and all the secrets of their hearts were 
revealed ; it was then that St. A learned that his 
new friend was going to Paris to marry a young 
lady whom he had never seen, but whom his father: 
and family had chosen for his bride, with the consent 
of her relations. The journey was finished without 
any accident, and they arrived in the morning at Par- 
is, where they took lodgings in a public -hotel.-— 
Scarcely had they taken possession of their apartments 
when the young man was seized with a bilious colick, 
which, in less than two hours deprived him of his.¢s- 














feeling or emotion. A picture:may be-eriticized gooly,, 


istence.. Affected .with the.melancholly fate of his 
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outhful acquaintance, St. A———, whose -attentions 
Find been unable to raise him, thonght it his duty to 
inform the father of the future bride of the overthrow 
‘of his expectations, and taking with him the let- 
‘ters and port folio of his friend, repaired to the house 
of the gentleman. gatas 

The servant who opened the door, conscious that 
his master expected his son-in-law, announced St. 
A——as such. The father, without giving him time 
to explain himself, embraced bim with eagerness 
and presented him to his daughter as her hus- 
band. , x 

St. A——, naturally gay and volatile. could not re- 
sist the temptation of deceiving the family awhile lon- 
ger, and played his part extremely well. He gave the 
Aetters, and being perfectly acquainted with the se- 

-erets and affairs of his friend, returned the most satis- 
factory answers to their questions. He succeded es- 
pecially in captivating the attention of the young 
lady, who, with side long glances admired the features 
and the fine shape with which nature had blessed her 
lover. Dinner was anaounced, and St. A was pla- 
.ced by the side of the timid bride; and the whole farm- 
ily yielded up their hearts to joy and satisfaction.— 
The young lady spoke little, answered with difficulty, 
and often blushed, whi'e St. A was polite and ar- 
dent in his attention to ber; and though the expres- 
sions of his face were naturally serious, his conversa- 
tioa was pleasing and cheerful. After dinner, the fa- 
ther entered into all the details necessary to settle the 
marriage, when suddenly St. A rose. and, taking 
his bat seemed anxious to retire. ‘ Are you goiag to 
Jeave us?” ‘ Yes,” answered St. A . *impor- 
tant business compels me to quit you.” * What im- 
portant businesscan you have id a city where you are 
a stranger? Per! aps you wish to draw money from a 
banker? my purse is entirely at your service; butif you 
will absolutely have recourse to a banker, [ may 
send somebody to transact the business for you.”— 
« No,” said St. A .who cominued towalk towards 
the door—and they were soon in the hall—when, ad - 
dressing the father. ‘ Now that we are alone,” said 
he, ‘‘and the ladies cannot hear us, I will tell you— 
this morning, a few momeuts after my arrival, an acci 
dent bappened to me; I was taken with the bilious 
colick,and died. I .pramised to be buried at six o’ 
clock, and you will easily conceive that 1 must attend 
the place of rendezvens; for, not being known in this 
part of the world, if L fail to be exact to my word, it 
would awake suspicions of inattention to business 
that would prove very prejudicial to my charac- 
ter.” 

The father listened to him with astonishment, but 
taking the whole for a joke returned to the ladies, and 
bursting with laughter, related the cause of his soa- 
in-law’s hurried departure. While they were still con- 
versing on the subject, six o’clock struck ; it was soon 
seven, and the family were alarmed at not seeing St. 
A—. Half an hour after the father sent to the 
hotel to inquire. The servant intrusted with the com- 
mission asked for him under his assumed name, and 
received for answer. that he had arrived at nine in the 
morning, died at eleven, and was buried at six. It 
would be difficult to express the surprise of the family 
at receiving the information ; and as St, A left his 
lodgings and never visited there again, a general belief 
was spread around. that it was the ghost that spent 
the day with Mr-N——, in social enjoyment and con- 
versation. 




















From the Quarterly Review 
DREAD OF HEATH, 

Is acommon symptom in nervous diseases, and is 
here considered with its regard to influence on health. 
In these cases it seems rather to spoil life than to des 
troy it. ** Not only the child, but the young man till 
thirty feels that he is mortal;” but after forty a man’s 
thoughts are much occupied by the inevitable pros- 
pect from the fearofit. Those of authors come 
out in their works. One of the most remarkable is a 
little Essay on death by Lord Bacon; not that in his 
Essay, but towards the end of his works, near his will. 
Te Curate of a London Parish, who has great expe- 
rience of death-bed scenes, was asked how people geh- 
erally met theirend? And the aaswer was, * either 
they wish for it as a relief from suffering, or they are 
not conscious of it.” Even Dr. Johnson who dread- 
ed death so much at a distance, seems to have feared 
it as littlé on bis arrival as other people ; and we believe 





AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER AND LITERARY COMPANION. — 


|that to mapy persons with right views, who have had a 


liberal allowance of sickness und sortow, death be- 
comes an object not so mach of apprehension as of eu- 
riosity and ioterest. _This state of mind is not only ne- 
cessary for our comfort during health, but for our 
safety during sickness. One of the ablest physicians 
alive once said that in a dangerous illness, ceteris par- 
ibus, a christian would have a better chance of recov- 
oy than an unbeliever; that religious resignation was 
a better sonthing medicine than a poppy, aud a better 
cordial than an ether; and Dr. Reid gives a similar 
opinion in the following expressive passage : 

“The habitual horror which thus overshawdows 
the mind, darkens the little daylight of life. An ia- 
dulgence of this morbid excess of apprehension not on- 
ly imbitter’s aman’s existence, but may often tendto 
shorten its duration. He hastens the advance of death 
by the fear with which his frame is seized at its real or 
imaginary approach. His trembling hand involuntari- 
ly shakes the glass in which his hours are number- 
ed.” 

Contradictory as it may appear, there are well attes- 
ted instances of persons who have been driven even to 
suicide by the dread of dissolution. It would seem as 
if they had run into the arms of death in order to shel- 
ter themselves’ from the terror of his counte- 
nance. 





THE VIRGINIA GAME COCK. 

It was in the year 18—-, that I was bound for the 
Havana. in the brig Evening Star, when we had lost 
sight of the capes, that a large eagle lit upon our yard 
arm. The sailors seeing him, Jet him remain until af- 
ter dark, when one of the men, taking a large bag with 
him, went out upon the yard and succeeded in fling- 
ing it over him, so as to prevent his biting, and tying 
the bag at one end secured him until the following 
morning, when he was taken from the bag, and his 
wings clipped, aad trimmed in such a manner, as to 
prevent his escape. He was always fed well by the 
men in the forecastle,and at last became quite domes- 





ticated, and was a great favorite of the captain. He 
played a great many tricks to the great annoyance of 
the pigs on board, for any thiag in the pigs’ mess he 
would have if he took a liking to it; he was the terror 
of his bristly companions to such a degree, that if a 
pig showed hig snout on the quarter deck, be was sure 
to “go the whole hog” onhim—this very much pleas- 
ed the captain, for when pigs are let loose on board 
ship, they are very troublesome. * 

The day after we arrived at Havana the captain,with 
several more Americans, visited the cock-pit, to have 
some sport. The captain bet several times, but inva- 
riably lost, at length he offered to bet five hundred 
dollars, that he had a Virginia game cock on board 
that would kill any cock on the Island. Of course he 
was soon taken up, and the day pitched for the fight, 
which was to be three days after. Accordingly, on 
leaving the pit, he let his companions into the secret, 
and proposed to them to go snacks, and throw in, to 
make up the bet. The captain also went around to 
the American captains in the port, and told them of 
the hoax, advising them to bet oa the Virginia game 
cock, if they wanted to win a stake or two. The cap- 
tain then returned on board, and had the eagle trim- 
med as cucks generally are for fight; all his feathers 
about the neck, which are called the cow feathers on 
a chicken, in consequence of their letting them fall 
when they are beaten, or as it is termed, cowed. He 
then had a little more trimmed of his wings, and in 
fine, disfigured him in such a manuer that very few 
could have told it was an eagle. He was then cooped 
and put upon short allowance, so as to whet his appe- 
tite for the coming battle. 

The news spread all over the Havana, and many 
flocked to see the fight between the Virginia game 
and Spanish cocks, and bets were made to a consider- 
able amount. When the day of battle came, the ea- 
gle was conveyed to the scene of actian in the same 
bag in which he was caught. The time of pitting the 
cocks arrived, and two men stepped out, who were se- 
lected to pit the cocks, for neither party were permit- 
ted to pit their own chicken; the man on the opposite 
side, produced one of the largest the Spanish breed,and 
fixed the heels on him. The man who was to pit the 
captain's cock, was about preparing a large pair of 
heels, when the captain. told him not to trouble him- 
self, for he fought his cock without gaffs. The cap- 
tain’s bird was takea from the sack, and was received 





with surprise by the beholders, but the Spaniard said 






his cock would gaff him the fist fly. ’The Spanish 
cock made a fly at the eagle and pickedrhim with his 
heels pretty smartly, which raised his ferocity, which 
was very high before forwant of food—he cast a look 
of disdain on his adversary, and the next fly the game 
Spaniard made at him; he seized him with his talons, 
by the breast and wing, and in an instant tore him in 
pieces.. The fame of the Virginia game cock was 
raised so high, that the captain, before he left the 
gy sold him for an amount of money equal to the 

et. ‘ . 


‘ 





THE FIELD OF WATERLOO. 


_ I have spoken heretofore with some levity of the 
contrast that exists between the English and French 
‘character ; but it deserves more serious consideration. 
They are the two great nations of moderntimes most 
worthy of each other's rivalry ; essentially distinct in 
their characters, excelling in opposite qualities, and 
reflecting lustre on each other by their very opposition. 
In nothing is this contrast more strikingly evinc- 
ed than in their military conduct. Forages have they 
been contending, and for ages have they crowded each 
other's history with acts of splendid heroism. ‘Take 
the Battle of Waterloo, for instance, the last and most 
memorable trial of their rival prowess. Nothing, could 
surpass the brilliant daring on the one side, and the 
steadfast enduring on the other, The French cavalry 
broke like wave on the compact squares of English 
infantry. They were seen galloping round those 
serried walls of men, seeking in vain for an entrance; 
tossing their arms in the ait, in the heat of their.en- 
thusiasm, and braving the whole front of battle. The 
British troups, on the other hand, forbidden to move 
or fire, stood firm and enduring, The.r columns were 
ripped up by cannonry ;?whole rows were swept down 
ata shot: the survivors closed their ranks, and stood 
firm. In this way many columns stood through the 
pelting of theiron tempest without fifing ashot; with- 
out any action to stif their blood or excite their spirits. 
Death thinned their ranks, but could not shake their 
8 uls, . 

A beautiful instance of the quick and generous im- 
pulses to which the French are prone, is given in the 
case of a French cavalier, in the hottest of the action, 
charging furtously upon a British officer, but perceiv- 
ing in the moment of assault that his adversary had 
lost his sword-arm, dropping the point of bis sabre, and 
courteously riding on. Peace be with that generous 
warrior, whatever was his fate! If he went down in 
the storm of battle, with the foundering fortunes of his 
chieftain, may the turf of Waterloo grow green above 
his grave !—and happier far would be the fate of sach 
a spirit, to sink amidst the tempest, unconscious of 
defeat, than to survive, and mourn over the blighted 
laurels of his country. 

In this way the two armies fought through a long 
and bloody day. The French with enthusiastic valor, 
the English with cool, inflexible courage, until Fate, 
as if to leave the question of superiority still undecided 
between two such adversaries, brought up the Prussians 
to decide the fortunes of the field. ee 

It was several years afterwards, that I visited the field 
of Waterloo. The ploughshare had been busy with 
its oblivious labors, and the frequent harvest had near- 
ly obliterated the vestiges of war. ‘Still the blacken- 
ed ruins of Hoguemont stood, a monumental pile, to 
mark the violence of this vehement struggle. Its bro- 
ken walls, pierced by bullets, and’ shattered by explo- 
sions, showed the deadly strife that had taken place 
within; when Gaul and Britain, hemmed in between 
narrow walls,hand to hand and foot to foot,fought from 
garden to court-yard, from court-yard to chamber,with 
intense and concentrated riva!ship. Columns of smoke 
turned from this vertex of battle as from a volcano ae 
‘ it.was,’ said my guide, * like a little hell wpou earth. 
Not far off,two or three broad spots of rank,unwhole- 
some green sti!] marked the places where these rival 
warriors, after their fierce and fitful struggle, slept 
quietly together in the lap of their common mother 
earth. Over all the rest of the field, peace had resu- 
med its sway. The thoughtless whistle of the peas- 
ant floated on the air, instead of the trumpets clangor 
the team slowly labored up the hillside, once shaken 
by the hoofs of rushing squadrons ; and wide fields of 
corn waved peacefully over the soldiers’ graves, as 





summer seas dimple over the place where many a tall 
ship lies baried.— Knickerbocker. 
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CLARA; orn LOVE AND SUPERSTITION. 


BY DON TRUEBA TELESFORO D’'F CosiIo, 


“CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 134. 


ln a few months, calm was restored to Clara’s bo- 
som. Not that the phantom of Theodosio had com- 
pletely quitted her thoughts. That image still broke 
upon her meditations at intervals, but still the intru- 
sion was oot accompanied with that intense feeling of 
disquietude and pain, which it was wont to bring on 
former occasions—a sensation of subdued sorrow, ren- 
dered endurable by the spirit of piety and resigaation, 
which had now taken possession of Clara’s heart, and 
even this remnant of unfortunate love, she hoped would 
at a future period, be converted into a tender, pure 
remembrance for the object, divested of all human 
passion, and incapable of either inflicting paiu or re- 
gret. With this soothing idea the days of the novice 
flowed in a gentle stream, unrippled by cares or re- 
morse, whilst those of her lover were involved in 
mystery. We must now revert to Theodosio, who, 
had by this time, become as a dead mau to his beloved 
Clara. 


The destiny of Clara had long been a subject of 


doubt and speculation to her absent lover, thanks to 
the activity of Don Gil and Father Bastos. Every 
means of intercourse had been so efficiently intercept- 
ed, that in the moments ef grief, Theodosio entertain- 
ed the most gloomy ideas, sometimes fancying that he 
was no longer an object of tenderness to Clara, at oth- 
ers, that she had sunk into an early grave, A charge 
of heresy brought against him before the holy office 


of the Iaquisition, copfined him to the dungeons. of 


that terrible tribunal for a period of several months— 
the accusation, however was pot substantial, and he 
was released from prisoa. 
his liberty, was to repair to Madrid in all haste, to as- 
certain the fate of his beloved Clara: the information 
which he gathered, filled him at once with astonish - 
ment and sorrow. One ray of hope, however, dawned 
upon his soul—the noviciate of his mistress had not 
yet expired, and she might be rescued from pro- 
nouncing a rash vow, which would bring along with 
it only misery and regret. Theodosio aaturally enough 
conceived that undue influence had been used in per- 
suading Clara to take the veil. He considered 
her as an addition to the list of victims, of fanatic 
zeal and parental oppression. With this idea, a 
feeling of pity and justice alone, had no other more 
tender sentiment actuated him, would have suggested 
the propriety of an attempt to rescue her from the con- 
vent, 

This enterprise, however, was surrounded with al- 
most insurmountable difficulties. But afew days re- 
mained of the noviciate, and it was not probable that 
iw 80 short a period Theodosio could succeed in get- 
ting access to his mistress, and inducing her to a 
flight. Instigated by a tumult of dread, love, and com- 
passion, he hastened to the nunnery, and essayed every 
means of informing Clara that he was sojourning in 
the precincts of that solemn prison house. Baftled 
in all his attempts, he one day adopted a stép of great- 
er boldness—he climbed the walls of the garden at 
the fall of evening, and hiding himself behind a clus- 
ter of trees, he struck a few melancholy straips on a 
guitar, which was followed by a Moorish ballad, to 

- which Clara had always been very partial. lhe scheme 
was full of danger, but, like many other attempts in- 
stigated by boldness in the moment of despair, was ac- 
companied with success. 

Clara was sitting by the narrow window of her cell, 
when hée ear caught the plaintive sound. She was at 
first startled, and imagined that she labored under 
some delusion of the brain. She listened attentively 
—her heart now throbbed with a tumult of conflicting 
feelings. ‘I'he leading events of her mind passed rap- 
idly aud vividly before her mind. She trembled with 
a strange mixture of terror, hope and pleasure. She 
opened her window and leant forwards to ascertain if 
her eyes would confirm the promise of her ear. A 
man issued from the green bosom of a thicket, which 
appeared now partially tinged by the silvery radiance 


‘lit into her possession. 


The first use he made of 
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of the moonbeams, Clara, with a thrill of uncontrol- 
lable emotion, perceived the form gently moving for- 
wards. She beheld the outlines of a man resembling 
her lover in height and deportment :imagination filled 
lop the picture, and the throb of her heart clearly told 
|her that Theodosio had impiously iotraded within the 
precincts of that sacred spot. But the sensations of 
terror and superstition gave way before the more gen- 
uine and powerfal feelings of human nature. The pure 
\stream of love returned to those channels of the heart 
‘from which it had been repulsed by the troubled cur- 
irent of superstition. | 

Theodosio held up a ‘etter, and with all the elo-| 
| quence of passion, conjured Clara, by signs, to admit! 
He then placed the epistle in| 
a marked spot, but yet sufficiently hidden to escape 
detection, and after lingering fur some time, on the) 
‘hallowed place which contained all that his soul held) 
dearest in life, be at length retreated from the garden, | 
he rescue of his beloved Cla- | 








ito concert measures for t 
|ra. The feelings of the young novice were now exci-| 
‘ted to the highest point ; the astonishment produced, 
by the unexpected apparition of her lover, had at first | 
completely absorbed all her powers, and she suffered | 
no ungrateful reproach to intrude in order to dissolve | 
ithe charm by which she was bound. But with the} 
|retreat of Theodosio came reflection. Clara was soon | 
‘plunged into a deep and perplexing reverie. She| 
blamed herself for the guilt which she had incurred! 
by affording the least eucouragement to the desperate 
of a man with whom every connexion was broken in! 
this world—a man, whom, more than any other mem- 
ber of the human species, she was bound to banish 
from herthoughts. ‘These painful speculations dis- | 
turbed the repose of Clara during the night. To soothe! 
the agitation of her soul, she had recourse to prayer, | 
but even the power of ferveat devotion failed in calling | 
back the lust tranquility of her mind—that miad, de- | 
spite of the efforts of piety, was chiefly occupied by| 
the image of her lover. Alas! all the endeavors of re- 
ligious zeal were insufficient to eject so powerful a! 
tenant irom the habitation of which he taken possess- | 
ion. ; 

When morning came, the state of Clara’s mind was,. 
if possible, more distressing. Her sense of duty sug- | 
gested that she ought not to read the coutents of her 
lover's letter. Moreover, some whispering spirit told | 
her that the epistle should be delivered up to the mo-| 
ther abbess. She was almost determined to act up to! 
\this idea, but her courage tailed at the moment of! 
putting it into execution. A stream of tenderness and | 
of returning affection inundated her heart. Thedeath| 
of her lover might perhaps be the result of her severi-| 
ty. She had not yet pronounced the awful and hope- 
less vow, and the agency of her will wasstill unshack- 
\led. Besides the period of a noviciate 13 allowed to 
the young mind in order to weigh maturely the awful 
responsibility of the engagements which it is about to 
make. These consoling reflections came next to coun- 
sel a different course, and as the heart is never back- 
ward in adopting that alternative which is more conse- 
nant with the tenor of its feelings, Clara at length re- 
solved to be guided by the impulse of ill-suppressed 
affections. 

She descended to the garden, and watching a favor- 
able opportunity, was fortunate enough to possess her- 
self of her lover's letter, without having attracted no- 
tice, or excited suspicion. Her fingers trembled as 
she took up the paper. She felt (in her estimation) 
a guilty joy, and she sped to the secrecy of her cell; 
she fancied that every object which met her eyes was 
'a severe witness of her offence, and reproached her 
conduct. Once again safe within her narrow chamber, 
she breathed more freely ; but the tumult of her heart 
increased as she opened the letter and read its con- 
tents—they were imbued with the wild eloquence of 
impassioned love and despair. The perusal produced 
a powerful and decisive impression on the mind of the 
gentle and affectionate girl. _ After detailing the trials 
which he had undergone, and his efforts to obtain in- 
formation with regard to her destiny, the ill-fated lo- 
ver covtinued to dissuade Clara from the rash resolu- 
tion which’she had adopted. This part of the letter 
ran thus :— 


**Clara! Clara, my own beloved—the hope of my 


soul—the sole principle of wy life! I conjure you 
by that immaculate purity—by that love of virtue 


| 








tution which is prompted not by the voice of true re- 
ligion and piety, but by the foal breath of fanaticism. 
Oh! listen ere it is too late—the moments are couat- 
ed, and a life of remorse and despair will be the award ~ 
of your infatuation. Yes, Clara, you are going te 
pronounce sacrilegous vows, in which the heart will 
have no share. Pause, I conjure you; pause ere 
it is too Jate. And if after this more solemn admo- 
wition, the pleadings of my agony and despair could 
be weighed in your mind, let me recall to your 
memory the sacred pledge of love. Have you for- 
gotten a feeling which I deemed interwoven with the 
— of your life? Are you ashamed of that 
ove? 

* No, no; the Jove which I feel for you, Clara, is 
not the offspring of vanity, or a fleeting passion. No, 
it is a sentiment worthy of the object by which it was 
inspired—a sentiment tender as the expression of thine 
eyes—pureé as the imaginings of thy mind—deep as 
the innate goodness of thy soul—a sentiment fresh 
like thy beauty—enduring and indelible, like thy vir- 
tues.” 

After these, a 
dosie conclude 
to her the mea 


nd other earnest admonitions, Theo- 
d by insinuating that he would convey 
ns of escape. No time was to be lost, 
and as the case was so urgent, the lover announced 
his intention of making a bold attempt. 

The perusal of this letter threw poor Clara into the 
most powerful agitation ; the conflict of her feelings 
produced a keen sensation of pain, yet in the midst of 


her emotion she enjoyed an undefinable charm in the 


boldness expressed by her lover; the darker phantom 
of sin now and then came across her imagination, but 
the lurid image was soon chased away by more con- 
soling and enlivening prospects. One thing, howev- 
er, puzzled her ideas, and this was, the natare of the 
plan which her lover would pursue to accomplish his 
designs. Inthe postcript of his letter he had inti- 
mated that in a trank, which was to be taken to the 


|convent on the following day, she would find the 


means, for effecting her escape. 
plain. 

When a young maiden takes the veil, and abjures 
the world for ever, the most interesting part of the 
ceremony is certainly that which refers to the sacri- 
fice as connected with her personal charms. The 
young novice is represented as the bride-elect of the 
Saviour, and accordingly, on the day on which her 
espousals are to take place, she is attired ia the most 
splendid habiliments. She is adorned with the most 
scrupulous care and rich profusion, and these worldly 
ornaments are exchanged by her for the humble and 
coarse habit of the convent ; her hair is then cut short 
and every thiag is done to give the impression that she 
renounces the pomp and charins of life, for an exist- 
ence of penance and humility. 

Don Gil Perez of course was neither forgetful of 
this part of the ceremony, nor disposed to let it pass 
without evincing his zeal. It wasa matter of the high- 
est importance: nay, a sprinkling of worldly vanity 
might also be mixed with this religious fervor, and he 
had accordingly resolved that his niece should be 
dressed for the approaching ceremony with all the 
pomp and splendor that care and expense could’ pro- 
cure. Father Bastos approved highly the zeal evinced 
by the Tadiano. It was an additional proof of the in- 
fluence which every thing connected with religious 
ceremonies exercised over his mind. The prepara- 
tions were accordingly made in the most expensive 
manner, and a passing sunshine diffused itself over the 
lugubrious aspect of the devotee, as he conceived that 
he was zealously promoting the future welfare of his 
niece, as well as hisown. With regard to Father Bas- 
tos, he inwardly congratulated himself on the near 


We must now ex- 


{completion of those plans which he had labored so 


much to bring about. 

Clara, the interesting subject of so much care and 
speculation, was, meantime, laboring under the pain- 
ful trials of dread and irresolution. The impassioned 
appeal of her lover had made the strongest impression 
on her heart. She felt half-determined to follow his 
wishes, but in the following moment the image of the 
sinful duplicity which she was committing, would fill 
her soul with agony and terror. The battle of her 
feelings was very distressing, and the nuns failed not 
to observe the agitation of the young novice; this, 
hu wever, did not afford matter for great surprise—such 








which is the esgence of thy nature, to repel: an _insti- 


displays were not of unusual occurrence in the nua- 








nery on similar occasions, The painful reverie of 
Ciara was soon dispelled by the necessity for action. 
A trunk arrived from her uncle, containing the dress 
and ornaments in which she was to be decked out for 
the ceremony of the morrow. Clara egdeavored to 
conceal the emotion which she experienced when 
the key of the trunk was delivered to her. She 
would have immediately proceeded, to examine 
the contents, but, her desire was thwarted for the pres- 
ent, as she was obliged to attend the confessional, 
and undergo other religious exercises, preparatory to 
the solemn sacrifice which she was on the eve of mak- 
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ment. She was anxious to see the prayers ended—j 
never had they appeared so long as in the present in- 
stance; her mind was restless—her heat throbbing to 

ainful intensity—the wildest and most incoherent 
ideas played before. her besdtted imagination. Some- 
times the prospect of escape from the life of misery 
to which she was about to condemn herseif, came to 
diffuse a momentary comfort, but in the next moment 
the sacrifice of the morrow dispelled the illusion, and 
she shrunk from the wickedness of which she was 
guilty in harb »ring such criminal thoughts ; this con- 
flict of feeling grew to a degree that made her ready 
to faint, and she reclined for protection on the balus- 





ing. 

The hour for evening prayers arrived, and the dis-| 
quietude which Clara had felt during the day yg 
ed to a painful degree: the sisterhood repaired to the 
choir, with that sort of listless indifference which hab- 
it had rendered natural. The mother abbess, with her 
accustomed severity of aspect and solemnity of deport- 
ment, heralded her flock to the evening devotions, 
pride and moroseness stamped on those features which 
all the efforts of practised deceit, could not bend to en- 
act humility. She cast a scrutinizing look on Clara 
—the glance went to tke young girl’s inmost heart;/ 
that heart, though pure as the,unsullied snow, quailed 
from the cold unfeeling eye of cruel superstition.— 
The excitement produced by her lover’s letter could 
not be hidden from the observing mind of the abbess 
but she was far from surmising the real cause of so 
visible an emotion. She naturally concluded that it 
was the effect of the solemn ceremony about to take 
place on the inorrow. Convinced, as she felt, that the 
young novice was one of the many victims obliged to 
pronounce vows in which the heart has no share, and 
to bid adieu to all of the pomps and deceits of a 
world, of which alas! they were incompetent to judge 
—the circumstance, therefore, excited neither sur- 
prise nor indignation; the event, was of no uousu- 
al occurrence, and all that was required of a novice 
was an humble spirit when making the detestable sac- 
rifice. 

Prayers began in the usual solemn rhonotony of 
tone, but the mind of Clara was absent from devotion 
—the sensations of her young heart were harassing 
and painful. It was in vain that she endeavored to fix 
her thoughts on the religious duties for which they 
were assembled. She had no Jonger control over her 
will—a crowd of distressing images flocked aad. fleet- 
ed before her imaginatioa, all full of dismal omens, itll 
pregnant with a certain woe and horror, which though 
undefinable, appeared yet to threaten with a fearful 
calamity. The letter of her lover had thrown her in- 
to a state of wild excitement. She seemed no longer 
the mild, pure, pliant being, born merely to suffer and 
bend to the will of others. Nor did her aspect offer 
the image of a virgin, spotless even in the most fleet-| 
ing thoughts: alas! no, « revulsion of feeling had come) 
over her heart—good and virtuous-she was still, but} 
that angelic purity of mind was withered. She had in 
some measure sanctioned any steps which her lover 
might be induced to take in his despair, .and this 
thought conveyed a poignant sensation to her soul.— 
Her sense of virtue shuddered from the lurid phantom 
which her weakness had conjured up in her im- 
agination. She fancied herself guilty of some great 
sin, and the impression was productive of the deepest 
agony and remorse. 

Nor was this the only feeling that pressed to dis- 
tract her mind—the pathetic appeal of her unfortu- 
nate lover had gone to her inmost heart, and remain- 
ad firmly impressed thereon. She could not disguise 

rom herself that she still loved him—loved him with 
ill the fondness of a first, a pure, deep affection, loved 
sim with that absorbing sentiment which can alone be 
elt by a devoted female in the spring of life, when all 
ier feelings are fresh, all her thoughts unsullied, all 
ler acts beaming with the light of candor and purity. 
juch love partakes of a celestial origin—it is a rare 
oon—frequently, alas! the bitterestcurse that can fall 

n the possessor. But there is a charm 10 the feeling 

hich takes a strong possession of the mind which 

ives to dwell onthe idea, however hatrowing, and 
hich, in the midst of dismal gloom and threatening 





rror, throws a soothing influence to cheer up the/ing forth her hand to be kissed, bestowed upon her 


king heart. It is a cheering light glimmering thro’ 
darkness—a smiling dower blooming in a dreary 


rt. 
the tumult of Clara’s thoughts imcreased every mo- 


;working in her throbbing brain, and she trembled 


trades of the choir. Meantime the nuns continued 
mumbling the accustomed service in their usual drow- 
sy monotonous manner, perfectly heedless of the sor- 
row of the novice. 

What an awful moment was this! The silence of 
the hour—a chilling silence, and disturbed alone by 
the solemn voice of prayer. I'he melancholy and awe 
inspiring aspect of the place was sufficient to engen- 
der gloom and despondency in the youthful heart.— 
Images of woe and terror danced before the mind of 
poor Clara—the church seemed enrobed in dismal 
shadows—the saints appeared as if animated and com- 
ing forward from their niches ; the solemnity of death, 
which presided over the place, whispered to the soul 
a warning of misery and and woe. A fearful presenti- 
ment seized on the hapless victim—she strove to dis- 
card it from her mind, but she strove in vain, for the 
unwe!come and dismal thoughts broke on her medita- 
tions with ominous pertinacity. She could not pray 
—her whole soul was absent from the spot. and when, 
by a strong effort, she summoned, back her thoughts 
to the holy duty she was performing, she shuddered 
at the phantom of guilt which presented itself to her 
mind. She was on the point of bidding farewell to 
the world—of pronouncing solemn, irrevocable vows 
which would render her as it were dead to all the pur- 
poses of life—her whole thoughts, feelings, and desires, 
were henceforward to be directed towards heaven alone 
and yet at such an awful, and such a sacred period, 
she had harkened to the voice of a lover—granted his 
request—and was harboring criminal hopesof a rescue 
from her religious. confinement. 

A thrill of horror shot to her heart as the pealiag 
organ spread its full, solemn, and elevating notes along 
the aisles of the church. That mournful sound, to 
which her ear ought to have been accusutomed, was 
like a voice of death. There was something replete 
with dark forebodings in those sublime, yet melancholy 
strain. She felt an undefinable presentiment of evil 


in every limb, unconscious of a cause for the agita- 
tion. 

Theodosio had promised to supply the means of her 
deliverance. Were those contained in the trunk which 
contained the rich habiliments in which she was _ sol- 
emnly to renounce the world and take the vow? This 
thought recurred frequently to her mind. It had all- 
ready troubled her from the first, but every moment 
it became more and more anxious and tormenting.— 
Perhaps a ladder of ropes—but would she have cour- 
age enough to adopt so desperate course ? Again, was 
nat this an actof guilt from which a virtuous mind 
ought to shrink with horror? 

Pray ers were ended, and the nuns, in the usdal or- 
der and awtul silence. having received the b!essing of 
the mother abbess, began severally to retire to their 
cells. When Clara, her heart brimful to bursting, ap- 
proached the abbess, the matron addressed some words 
of consolation, not unmingled with a certain severity 
both of tone and manner, whichis in accordance with 
strict religious discipline. 

“Go, my daughter,” she said in a calm, austere voice, 
‘go to thy rest, and may the Holy Virgin watch over 
thy slumbers—raise your soul to heaven—for to-mor- 
row thou wilt choose the better part. Thou arta 
bride elect of the Saviour, and an imperishable wreath 
will be thy reward hereafter.” 

Each of these words was a--dagger in the breast of 
poor Clara; they were so many condemnations of her 
duplicity ; and she felt relieved when the abbess, hold- 


the parting blessing for the night. With hurried speed 
and a panting heart the novice then hastened to her 
cell: she entered—closed the door—breathed a long 
sigh, and felt eased: from the weight that pressed on 












her soul. fhe 
midst of the narrow tenement, then summoning het 
strength, she approached the trunk. No sooner had 
she touched it than she felt a cold chill running thro’ 
her veins—her bosom heaved fearfully—her tongue 
was parched up—her eyes seemed burning in the sock- 
ets—a powerful, overwhelming fever paralyzed her 
limbs. Shé wept—wept aloud—ucaconscious of the 
cause of her sorrow; but her coascience was not 
tranquil, she'considered herself a sinful being, anda 
fearful voice rang in her ear the award of guilt. Poor 
hapless girl! thou wert ‘good and angelic ; if theshad- 
ow of sin approached thee, it was thy own gentle and 
pure nature alone that converted the fleeting, perish- 
able shade, into a thing of substance ! 

A moment elapsed— Clara felt somewhat more tran- 
quil. She at length resolved to open the trunk; she 
turned the key—her eyes were fixed for a momeat— 
the next a scream of horror and dismay filled the room 
—iand was echoed along the silent precincts of the 
cloisters. The trunk, instead of bridal ornaments, 
contained the breathless corpse of a man—that man 
was Theodosio, her ill-fated and devoted lover! She 
gazed again in throbbing anxiety—he might be alive ; 
alas ! no—it was too late—the chill of death was upon 
his brow, and his countenance exhibited the ghastly 
hue produced by suffocation, He had been too long 
kept without the power of breathing ; for although he 
had. bored an aperture in the truak, the porters who 
brought it to the convent, ignorant of its.contents, had 
placed it in a manner to render abortive the unfortu- 
tunate lover's contrivauce. Life was extinct. W'th 
a look of glazed horror the wretched Clara contempla- 
ted the fearful object before her. She had no tears 
to shed—hers was an agony beyond the power of the 
least passing relief. Mechanically she took the hand 
of her adored love—the clammy coldness of the touch’ 
called her wandering senses. again to concentrate 
all the horrors of her situation.- The paroxysm was 
over. Again she endeavored to deceive herself with 
false hopes—again those fearful hopes were repulsed’ 
by the chilling reality. She found the powers of ut- 
terance—and a loud, wild, harrowing cry disturbed, for 
the second time, the ‘ awful silence that reigned in the 
convent, 

The painful sound had startled the peaceful tenants 
of the place. The mother abbess, and two or three of 
the neighboring nuns, rushed-to the spot from which 
the dismal cry had issued—the door of the cell flew 
open, and the horrid spectacle struck their astonished 
eyes. Clara's wild and frenzied looks were for a mo- 
ment withdrawn from the ghastly remains of her lover,- 
and fixed on the stupified nuns. The misery of her 
situation was increased. The mother abbess gazed 
for some time on the terrible scene before her, then 
suddenly bursting into a strain of horror—* Can this 
be possible 2?” she exclaimed. ‘The corpse of a man 
in this holy cell! Are then our sacred walls defiled 
by so flagrant a guilt?) Thou wretched thing,” she 
added, turning to the awe-struck novice, ‘ tremble at 
the enormity of thy crime--the curse of heaven is on 
thy head—a life of unceasing pewvitence can only par- 
tially atone for your sins, and serve to calm the wrath: 
of Heaven. Prepare to be immured for the reat of thy 
wretched existence in the close and dismal dungeon 
which justice and religion have assigned for criminal 
females like yourself.” : 

The sufferings of Clara had now arrived at their 
acme—the cup of misery was brimful to overflowing 
--the dreadful image of disgrace which woald attach 
to her memory, presented a hedious train of thought 
to her mind; the awful aspect of the mother abbess— 
the prophetic terror of her words—the fearful male- 
diction she pronounced, added to the horrors of the 
tragic scene, pressed so heavily on ber head, that the 
weight supassed all the powers of sufferings Clara 
spoke not a word; she looked mourofully for amoment 
on the abbess, uttered a low, plaintive moan, and fell 
on the body of her unfortunate lover. The nuns im- 
agined this was a swoon, produced by the horror of 
the scene, and hastened to proffer their assistance.— 
Alas! it was in vain—Clara was no longer among the 
living--her heart was brokeo, and her trials aud sor- 
rows were no more. For some time the nuns har- 
bered hopes she might recover, but wheo the death of 
the poor victim could afford no doubt, such a catastro- 
phe, instead of the tears of compassion for the hapless" 
fate of a lovely. being, only. produced im the yotaries of- 
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fanatic ism a religious terror at the supposed crimes of |of an éoormous mass of one m 
-% So vast, so absording is the pow- | sixty three thousand men, of whicheight hundred and 
erof tion, that it conupts even the pure stream |twenty ‘two thousand belong to the infantry, four 








Y COMPANION. 














illion two hundred and} Vacination or tae Press.—The mysterious cir- 


cumstanees that surround the unfortunate situation of 


of female tenderness! Aad that feeling of compass-|hundred and ten thousand. to the cavalry, and thirty Dr. Eldridge, of Philadelphia, have of late furnished 


jon, which they would aot withhold from the most |thousand to the marine.” 
sworthless object in the creation of the moment of dis-} 


Aress and destitution, they deny to awretched, innocent 
and lovely being of their own sex! 


precaution of the mother abbess, was soon spread thro’ 
the towa, and produced a powerful sensation among 
the friends of the parties. Don Gil Perez was horror 
struck at the catastrophe. Yet, although he had been 
so materially instrumental in bringing it about, he 
rievertheless felt not the least remorse of conscience, 
whilst his zealous indignation was powerfuly excited 
at the fancied crimes of his victim. ,The Indiano’s 
health had for some time been in a declining state, and 
the fearful events which had within so short a space of 
time taken place among his nearest relatives,were cal- 
culated to hasten the period of his existence. His 
malady assumed a mortal aspect, he felt his end ap-| 
roach, and desired Father Bastos not to quit hisside. 

Je died calmly, as if his had been a life of blessing, 
comfort, and utility to his fellow creatures, instead of 
the accursed origin of a great sum of deepest woe and 
misfortune. He consoled himself with the idea that 
he died the death of the just, an idea which the pious 
Futher Bastos took no care to contradict, for his plaas 











- had succeeded to the fullest extent. The whole wealth! 


of the superstitions Gil Perez devolved on the church, | 


and such piety certainly rendered him deserving of an} 
immortal crown ia the regions of bliss. 

The funeral of the diseased Indiano was performed 
with the greatest pomp and solemnity. Masses were} 
ordered to be said in every conyent. church and chap-| 
el. Charity was distribuied to all the paupers of the! 
place, and the service for the dead was celebrated with | 
all the state and ceremony of religion. To conclude 
the scene’ ina benefitting manner. Father Bastos 
ascended the pulpit, and delivered a panegyrric en the 
deceased, which in the eyes of common sense would 
seem like a mockery of religion. He descanted ca- 
acd on the piety, charity, and other virtues of the 

ndiano in extravagant terms, coolly announced to the 
congregation that his soul had flown te the realms of 
light, and concluded by making a contrast between the 
virtues of Gil Perez and his edifying death, and the 
guilty lives and appaling deaths of his relatives. 
~~ ‘The greater part of the audience felt no doubt con- 
vinced by the friar’s eloquence, and departed accord- 
ingly, impressed with a feeling of terror mingled with 
astonishment, that such pious persong as Don Gil 
Perez and his wife, should be the relations of such 
fearful sinners as Agnes, Clara, and Don Theodosio. 

Tue Empire or Cumna.—-The Oriental Herald 
contains the following cuvious article upon the empire 
of China. 

The empire of China is divided into 20 provinces ; 
there are one hundred and eighty five capitals, and as 
many cities of the second order- ‘The taxes and the 
duties. amount annually to thirteen millions anda 
quarter pounnds sterling—one million nine hundred 
and eighteen thousan! tons of wheat and rice must he 
deducted: for the subsistence of the troops and the 
supply of the public granaries. The civil service costs 
but one and half millious sterling per annum, but the 

military service is six timesas expensive, and amounts 
to more than eight millions. | Among the articles of 
the Chinese budget, we find eight millions for the 
maintenance of the Yellow River, two millions for the 
gardens of Yuen- Ming, and considerable sums for the 
entertainment of the Ministers of State of the first and 
second class, to the number df three thous:nd five lun- 
dred aad twenty-five. “The revenue of the nation in 
silver and in products, is valued atthirty millions ster- 
ling. ‘The duties levied on English and American 
ships entering at Canton, adds about another million 
to that sum. The revenue of England, which posses- 
ses but twenty-two millions of population, amounted, 
in 1824,to one third more than that of the ‘Chinese 
Empire, which, according to Jate enumerations, con- 
tains no less than one hundred and sixty-four millions 
of inhabitadts. | The persons in civil employment by 
the government do not exceed nine thousand five hun- 
dred and eleven, and the military officers seven thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty two. The army consists 








has been lowered, exclaimed, ** This is the first time 
The news of this dreadful tragedy, despite of the|| ever rejoiced at the fall of my best friend.” 


—of what ?’ ‘My own misfortunes. 


fine food for the craving mawjof the press. Phrenolo- 
gically, it has not only afforded it an opportunity to 
gratify its marvelousness, but its destructiveness. We 
had an article touching upon the first named propen- 
a Ot Ae sity in our last, but the present case is of so singular 
Distinguished Author.—:Gentlemen,’ said a raggee|* character, that we feel ourselves impelled to the 
loafer, addressing a crowd, *{ am an author.’ Indeed | Making ofa few more remarks. On first arresting the Dr, 
the cry from all quarters was, that the world never 
heard of such consummate viJlany as he had commit- 

l Fashion.—Last Sabbath morning a YouNG LA- . spa 
Bh A ahem Goede her way to Mee with Elssler — con sag pee tage yg Aare corte 
buttons on her wrists, and a hole as big as aninepence famous projects, without number and without paral- 
in the heel of her stocking. —Prov. Jour. lel, He was guiliy of ail—if not much more crime 
: Oi Aa, than that of which he was accused---and to crown his 
A Toper’s idea of Temperance.—Temperance is 4} audacity, he had committed the unwarrantable enor- 


great virtue; therefore always be moderate in the use} |. re : elt 
of ardent spirits. Six glasses of sling before breakfast mity of becomiag enamored of au heiress. This last 


are as much as any man ought to take unless he is) ¥UBcommon circumstance was of course of a character 
extraordinarily thirsty, and didn’t drink enough on go-} so appalling as not, on any consideration, to be forgiv- 
ing to bed. But even in that case, he should not ex- - 
ceed twelve no how. 





An Irishmaa having been told that the price of bread 











en. Now, that matters are assuming something of a 

different aspect, and the Dr. is likely to be acquitted 
epg am mn {OY ajury of his country, with the fecility of a magi 

\ : : iniitttindll 

AW i) Ri () A \ WA N () \ 1G h Ei (l STER »| cian, the sublime press turns’a handsome somerset, 
wee and the entire scene is changed. What before ap- 

peared of a character the most heinous, is with mar- 


: velous expedition transformed into quite endurable vir- 
Teams or THs PAPER.—'T'o subscribers residing|tve- His extravagant and almost immeasurable ward- 
out of the city, $2 if in advance—$2,50 if within six 
months, and $3, if not paid until the expiration of the 
year. Bacsw Noumsers at all times furnished. 
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robe has heen reduced to entirely consistent dimen- 
sions—his very exquisite person, to the astonishment 
of all, proves to be exceedingly modest and plain, and 
*.* Tar Seasox.—To our friends and patrons h‘s power of making the valuables of others his own, 
“from Maine to Georgia,” we extend through our has been entirely lost in the elevated integrity of the 
columns, the right hand of fellowship, and with it the gentleman. Instead of evertastingly deserving durance 
congratulations which each returning ** Happy New vile, he is now looked upon only as the young, talent- 
Yrar.” is caleulated to awaken.” As people and as|&d persecuted Dr. Eldridge. He will now become a 
jndividuats, we have every cause for thankfulness, that| "#9 Of such enviable notoriety, that we expect no- 
the Almighty has in His infinite goodness spared our thing else than that we shall soon hear, that instead of 
lives, and blessed us in our many comforts. Are we| 8 having to pay Court to young ladies---be they rich 
not then bound, with the heart mellowed and softened | °F beautiful---that they will hereafter offer a premium 
as it should be, on this auspicious day, to contrast our for the privilege of addressing him. 
own happy situations with that of the child of want We do not pretend to be capable of accounting for 
and sorrow ; and as we are blessed in our own store, this expert manouvring on the part of the guardian of 
so to pour into the lap of affliction, the wine and oil, |PUblic opinion. We would not even surmise that it 
which over and above our own use is only entrusted |™4Y have had its origin in certain forebvaings about 
to us as faithful stewards of Him who feedeth us, and | Prosecutions nor, in the still absurd idea,that the Dr. 
commands us in return, to feed our brother. How|™ight show his indignation by a large prescription of 
little will it take to bring a “ happy New Year,” in ma- lead pills; it doubtlessly arese from conscientious 
ny a wretched family in our respective neighborhoods ; | S°TUP!es- -to assign any other reason for it, would cer- 
and how much true satisfaction will it impart to the tainly be falling short of the trath. 
pillow, to carry it there, when the * still small voice” Butto be serious. We consider sach vacillating 
utters its monition ia language never misunderstood. a3 the above would portray, as calculated neither to el- 
evate the character of the press or mankind, and entire- 











Mas. Kinnzy—who has been the lioness of the day » Spat of emanating from so high a source.--- 
has been tried for the murder of her husband, and as ..}_ oo we look upon a man’s ~ ood name” as yee 
matter of course acquitted. We say a matter of course 1 ead 280 nn an importance, to be tossed aboi g 
'becanse from an attentive perusal of all of the facts : ore tint saan leaves.” But while we thivk 

elicited on her trial, we can perceive nothing on which ~ # ne vepennion " TSF CRO——eueUS CupeniNnly Game 
\to ground evena reasonable suspicion. I is true that ws — = depend ny — their own personal 
|“ her bright eyes,” [which all haadsome women have} Waray every thing ; still we would aot be tho't 
 euatial ae ty Gateth dheet: tenhenMecceel ie ke Menten as in the slightest degree countenancing crime. If 
true that a paper was found inthe house on which was ae met guilty, let punishinent fall heavily upou him 
| writtea **poison;” but there is nothing ‘supicious : wee ene) ee tempest, let him reap the whitl- 
lin all this. Elusbands will die, and their widows have a orn bat da not prejudge—do not let the character 
|right to marry, if it suits their taste, and * poison’-ous neg: might otherwise have risen into fair and graceful 
‘papers will creepia the houses of the best regulated pro portions, be blasted by the merciless breath of 
|families. We believe Mrs. Kinney to be an innocent slander. 

jand abused woman, and the trials she has been com- 
| pelted to pass through, redound but little to the credit 
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AmPHITHEATRE.—Among the entertainments 7¢ 


| ofthe sapient public prosecator, who has failed even|this establishment, on Monday evening may be found 
ihe splendid spectacle of St. George and the Dragos. 





to make.a case of it. 
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week devoted one of our pages to contributions from 
the 7, and we need not say that we have done so with 
pleasure. We are personally acquainted with severa 
of the persons constituting this Literary Club; and 
know them to be possessed of fine abilities.Some of them 
are .already favorably known to the public. What is 
signified by their numerical title, we are not masonic 
enough to enable us to divine, As to the character and 
merit of their correspondence, our readers will have an 
oportunity of judging for themselves. We expect to 
have the gratification of frequently filling the same 
page with material derived from the same source. 





LEDDINGS convicted of the muder of his wife ang 
the mother of 12 of his children, paid the awful penalty 
of the law, on Tuesday Jast, in the hall of our gaol.-+- 
We understand that he died devoid of all conscience or 
teeling, for his unnatural act. The Evening Journay 
contains the reasons for his respite, from time to time 
by the Governor, which we have not room to copy, It 
will prove satisfactory to the public. We were fearful 
that the Governor would be influcnced by importunity: 
to commute the punishment; not because we Jack less 
humanity than our neighbors, but becanse as good 
citizens, we shall ever deprecate executive clemency 
stepping between the law and its victim, unless for the 
most powerful reasons. The preservation of society! 
aod the peculiar state of the times, require a CERTAINTY, 
in the infliction of punishment. ‘The law must be 
respected, or the offender must pay the penalty. 
Our courts and our officers of justice can not impress 
this too strongly on the minds of the community—it 
is only by this conservative influence that society can 
be kept together. The unatoned murders of Duffey, 
Jewett, and Labau cry aloud for justice, and the ac- 
quittal of their assassins, is a. disgrace to the state,] 
and has already opened the way to the commission of 
crime,which unless met firmly by the uncompromising 
arm of the law; will at no distant day exercise an in- 
fluence wnich must become insupportable. 

Gov. Seward, closes his remarks in relation to Led- 
dings with the following ; which should forever rebuke 
tle morbid sympathy, of those who would have saved 
this abandoned villian from the fate which the laws of 
Gop and sf man have so deservedly meted ont to 
him :—: 

«The prisoner is first made known to us as an un- 
feeling and,abusive lushand. His wife is shut out of 
his house by dav and by night, and is left to sleep in 
the cold and wet cellar; the help of neighbors and 
friends is called in to pacify his violent and unreason- 
able temper; he threatens the life of his wife; on the 
day which closed with his fearful crime he is found 
with his gua at an early hour trying to persuade her 
te go with him to a aistance from the house; then to 
send her children away that he might be alone with 
her ia the house ; failing in both these efforts, he en- 
ters her room with his gun loaded ; he commences a 
conversation with her; receiving an answer,which,al- 
tho’kind,evidently proceeded from a meek and broken 
spirit, he deliberately rises and murders the mother 
of his twelve children. There could be no defence 
but msanity for such a crime, and that defence is not 
attempted in this case. 

The Executive therefore feels obliged to leave the 
law to its course, aotwithstandiug the sympathy the 
prisoner's condition has excited.” 











Texas.—An important resolution has been passed 
by the Texan House of Representatives in Congress, 
‘empowering the President to’ accept the services of 
000 men for the invasion of Mexico, allowing them 
.0 have what they may take from the enemy, and a 
wague of land out of any they: may conquer.— 
"Vexas is breathing nothing but war against her das- 


Counterfeit Red Back notes.—Our attention has been 
cailed to a new counterfeit. It is the five dollar red 
back plate, a correct imitation and very well executed 
the back of the bill particularly. The face seems to 
be a wood cut, aad does not bear examination, altho’ 
we'l calculated to deceive at,first sight. ‘The filling up 
is bad, and the paper thin. The Registers’ names are 
poorly imitated. One of them has the name of P. D. 
Prindle as register. (The nameis P. B. Prindle, 
and he signs no 5's.) The bills that we saw pur- 
ported to be on the St. Lawrence and James Banks. . 

{(¥> The probability is that the plate being a gener- 
al one, will be applied to all the banking associations. 
The imitation of the red back is a new feature in coun- 
terfeiting. It had been supposed to be beyond the 
power cf the art. r ; 


A Dreaprut Case.—One of the most appaling ca- 
ses that we remember is related in the Philladelphia 
Inquirer to have occurred a day or two ago in the 
lower part of Philadelphia County. A drunkard na- 
med Jarvis resided in an unfinished honse in Sixth 
street near Catharine—and his daughter, a girl of nine- 
teen—together with a Jittle boy, absolutely perished 
with hunger and cold. The female was alive when 
discovered, but all the efforts of the neighbors proved 
vain, and she expired on Sunday merning. The lit- 
tle boy was dead when discovered, and two other 
children were perishing with wantin one corner of the 
room. The wretched father is said to be utterly lost 
to all sense of shame. 


Tt is confidently said that the New-York merchants 
are making great preparations for an early and ex- 
tensive spring trade, as soon as the holidays shall have 
passed. , 





Mayor Varian.—We regret to learn (says the N. 
Y. Com. Adv. of Thursday) that the Mayor's situa- 
tion is very critical, and that his symptoms ‘have as- 
sumed an alarming character. 





The Adrien Murder.— We learn from the Wetump- 
ka (Ala-) Argus, that Dr. McLeod, and Mr.. Cox, of 
Montgomery. who'were. charged wirh the murder of 
Monsieur Adrien about a-year ago, have been tried 
and acquitted. 


— —— 


Williams county, Ohio. got up from her bed on the 
night of the 18th. ult., took a rife hanging in the room, 
placed the muzzle to the head of her sleeping hnsband, 
and deliberately shot him dead. Jealousy the assign- 
ed cause. 











Summary.— Young Semes, the murderer of Pro- 
fessor Davis, has had his trial postponed on account 
of the voluntary abseace of Kinkaid, the principal wit- 
nes3. 

JudgeErnest, of Georgia, recently appeared in court 
clad ina full suit of silk, evento pocket handkerchief, 
and stock, manufactured in his own family. 

Nearly a million of barrels of flour have been ship- 
ped from Cleveland the last season. 

David E. Patton has recovered $2,500 for injuries 
received by the falling of a promenade deck at a Sab- 
bath School celebration in 1839, at Staten Island. 

The steam boat Cherokee, recently blew up at Lon- 
isburgh, killing. 16 or 18 persons. 








Married, 

On Tuesday 29th inst, by Hazael Kane, Esq. Isaac 
Fuir, to Jane McLawin, all of this city. 

’ On Friday aftertoon, by the Rev. Mr. Castle, Mr. 
Audley P. Knower to Miss Elizabeth J., daughter of 
Thomas Coulson, esq., all of this city. 

On Christmas eve. by the Rev. Dr. Wyckoff. Mr. 
Wm. Booth, of ‘Albany, to Miss Lydia J. Bassett, of 
Waterford. ; 

At Onondaga, Hollow, on the 16th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Hulin, Dr. D. Newcomb, of Albany, to Miss 
Charlottte N. Hooper, of the former place. 

On the 16th iast., by the Rev. Samuel Kissam, Mr. 
Henry Niles, jr., of Coeymans. to Miss Maria, daugh- 








tardly and treacherous neighbor.’ 


ter of Js Veeder. esq., of Bethlehem. 


é 


Snot.—A Mrs. Stinger, of Washington township, |, 


Wednesday. morning, Cotnelia, widow of Nicholas 
Kittell, deceased, aged 78 years. 

In Stamford, Delaware co., N: Y., on the 20th inst. 
Mrs. Barbara Grant, mother of Mrs. Archibald Gamp- 
be!l af this city, ; 

On the 15th ult., at Little Rock, Ark., Edward H. 
Cooke, formerly of this city, 

On Taesday morning, Mr. Benj. Covell, formerly 
of Troy, a revolutionary soldier, inthe 88th year of 
is age. 





sad 

TO OUR AGENTS.—Will those gentlemen, wh 
are acting as Agents, for the Register, remit aay mo 
nies, which they may have in their hands to us. Will 
they also use the opportunity which their location gives 
them, of reminding delinquent subscribers,that a want 
of promptness on their part, subjects us to great em- 
barrassinent. 














NOTICE. 
AMPHITHEATRE ARRANGEMENT. 


Mr. 8S. H. NICHOLS, respectfully gives’ notice’ 
that he has made arrangements,for his Box office keep- 
er to be at No.2 Broadway with a programme of the 
interior of the Amphitheatre for gentlemen to secure 
seats, from 10 o'clock a.m. till 1 P. m., andall Gentle- 
men securing seats for themselves and one or more’ 
Ladies will be called for at their residerce by his car- 
riage and conveyed to and from ‘the Amphitheatre, , 
without any additional charge—and he will at the 
same time’ ruq_ his, lavge sleigh or carriage from ther 
City Hotel every fifteen minutes, from 6 to 8 in the» 
evening, (stopping at the office,) and convey any gen-) 
tleman going to the Amphitheatre, free,of. any. ex- 
pense. . 





ALBANY AMPHITHEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, (Saturday) Jan. 2. 


The performance will commence with the magnifi- | 
cent entree, entitled the Chivalric Tournament: 
_ Songs by Mr. Dickiason, Mrs. Hood aad Mre. Ni- 
chols. 
Horsemanship by Messrs. ‘Whittaker, “Madigan, 
Shindle, Aymar, Nithols and Misses Devine. 
Grand Ascension on a single Wire from the’ stage’ , 
tothe top of the Amphitheatre. 
Young the Contortionist ; Clowns, May and Knapp. 
Masked Ball. 
A new farce, in which Mr. Winchell wiltappear, 
For particulars of each night's performance, see’ 
small bills. 
N. B. Na‘ladies admitted, unless accompanted by” 
a gentleman. 
((>> No spirituous liquors sold in the Amphitheatre. 
Doors open at 6, performancé to commence a quar- 
ter before 7 o'clock. . th 
Boxes 50 cents. Pit 25'cents. 
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COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE _ 
Albany, 10th October, 1840. 


NOTICE. —Lands sold for arrears oftaxes in May”and) June 
1839, pursuant to title 3, chapter 13, part |, of the Rivised - Stat 
utes. 1 hereby give notice, that, unless the lands Sold for arrcas o 
taxes, at the sale above mentioned, sballbe redeemed onor be- 
fore the 18th day of June next. by paying into the treasury the a- 
mount for which the respective parcels or tracts were gol stogeth- 
er with the interest, at the rate often per cent. per annym, from 
the date of the the sale to the day of redemption® such land so sold 
and remaining unredeemed, will on application, be conveyed to 


the purchasers. 

BATES COOK, Comptroller. 
N.B. The editor ofevery public newspaper in this staté will 
give the above notice one insertion for each week, for six wecks 
stecessively. Let the first paper containing the notice be sent t> 
the Comptroller's office, and a bill at the close of publication. True 
billby law will amount to $2.75. dec 16-14 








NEY BOOKS, received at W, C. LITTLE'S Béokémie 
Rauch’s Psycology, or View of the Sour. 
Shakspeare and his Times, by Nathan Drake. 
Guizot’s Civilization of Europe. 
Mies Sinclair's Scotland and the Scotch, 
Madame de Stael’s Italy, in French. ‘ 
ice, vol. 3d. + 
Hallam’s Literaturé of 


Thiers, ; 





Hoffman's C ractice, 
Franklin's Life oa Works, ° Sparks. 
The French Revolution, by A 

















a > POETRY... 
CARRIER’S ADDRESS, 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE 
AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER. 


‘ January 1, 1841. 


Tas monn has ushered in the new-born year; 

The throng arrayed in smiles appear ; 

Joy lights the eye, while hope each bosom fills; 
The sweets of life are tasted—not its ills ; 

. The past is fled—the fature hid from view ; 

The present claims attention—well the meed is dae. 


Ah! see the hearty shake of those who meet 

Io town, and village, city, lane and street, 

Ia hut, in hamlet, aad in stately hall. 

This day must hold its yearly festival : 

‘The sparkling wine flows pure as chrystal tide, 

While every joy shall o’er our feasts preside ; 
tiends—Kindred—all—unite in sogial cheer, 

rr greet each other with a~**A HAPPY YEAR.” 


But while this globe its annual course shall roll, 
What unseen changes may our |ives control ? 
What acts of virtue will the good pursue? 
What deeds of darkness will be held in view ? 

* What useful arts will science bring to light, 

To guide man onward in his glorious flight? 

What thrones may sink, or totter to their fall? 

‘What scenes of blood the human mind appal? 

What virtue earth's family possess? 

To teach us all the road to happiness? 

Tis not for man to fathhow—we must wait, 

Till time reveals them from the book of Fate. 

The affords Instruction— to it turn, 

the page of History, Wisdom learn: 

ations which claimed earth's sceptre for their sway, 
are they shrunk ! low frittered to decay? 

Oaks uprooted, or by Lightning riven, 
y the power—the Majesty of Heaven, 

ations when they fall—and fall so low, 
how us the Power which struck the awful blow. 
la classic Groece we turn with tearful eye, 

And mark what.Precepts io ber Ruins lie: 
Dissention'’s wave swept o'er her beauteous land, 

‘er soil seems smitten by some vengeful hand : 
Where are her bards ther sons of mystic lore ? 
Death sternly answers—" Turvy ARE FOUND NO MORE.” 

And where Q Rome, once mistress of the world, 

Whose flag in every clime was found unfurl'd? 

now she lies—the scornful lower 

Of Nations who of yore obeyed her power : 

Whete are her Caesars 1—where her Senate ?—Aye— 
cho will answer—* Ware INDEED ARE THEY !” 
eroic Poland— What becomes of her? 

"he fallen Fief of a despotic Czar ; 

Neo chief she boasis—nor nobles’ glorious fame ; 

Bat all are slaves, and fear a despat’s name. ' 

Debased, inglorious Spain: What is her state? 

Dragg’d from her splendid, proud and gorgeous height; 

A moopument of shame—and who will take 

This barren sceptre, evap for Virtue’a sake ? 
towering skies each finds an awful fall, 

Pride and Disunion mars the power of all : 

But Reason cries, “* Each reigning Power should know 

cause of Ruin, and avert the Blow.” 


E 


sepor 


America! to thee we turn ; 
Land of the biave and free; 

For on thine Altars brightly burn 
The Flames of Lizerty: . 

And those who would its blessings share, 
Will find its lasting Glories here. 


And who dare quench these Flames, 
Or even dim their Light? 

Curses be ever on their names, 
Their days eternal Night. 


dear, happy land, long may she be, 
The Friend of benanl Woe—the Asylum of the free. 


Y ier claims one word—thro’ frost and sleet 
With re steps he brings th’ Masonic sheet, 


Whose pages bind each Brother's ardent mind 









In Links of Sympathy—but unconfined 

And wide as light ; as far as man can 10am, 

And makes more pleasant each Subscribers’ home : 

Let some small boon cheer up his ardaous toil ; 

The New Year's gift will draw a grateful smile— 

His Prayer shall be—may each revolving year 

Crown all your Works with Joy--Your Lives with 
Friends sincere. 





CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
O lovely voices of the sky, 
That hym’d the Savior's birth! 
Are ye not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang “Peace on earth?” 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, ia days gone by, 
Ye bless’d the Syrian swains, 
Ye voices of the sky? 


O clear and shining light, whose beams 
That hour Heaven's glory shed 
Around the palms, and o’er the streams, 
And on the shepherd's head ; 
Be near, though life and death, 
As in that holiest night 
Of Hope, and Joy, and Faith, 
O clear and shining light! 


O star which led to Him, whose love 
Brought down man’s ransom free; 
Where art thou?—Midst the hosts above, 
May we still gaze on thee? — 
In heaven thou art set, 
Thy rays earth might not dim-— 
Send them to guide us yet! 
O star which led to Him! 





VISIT FROM SANTA CLAUS. 


*Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro’ the 
house, 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse : 

The stockings were hung by the chimmey with care, 

In hopes that Santa Claus would soon be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 

While visions of sugar plumbs danced in their heads, 

And mamma in her ’kerchief, and 1 in my cap, 

Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap— 

When out on the Jawn there arose such a clatter, 

I arose from my bed to see what was the matter; 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash. 

The moon on the breast of the new fallen snow, 

Gave the lustre of mid day to objects below ; 

When, what to my wondering eye should appear, 

But a minature sleigh, and eight tiny reindeer, 

With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 

I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 

And he whistled, and shouted and called them by name: 

‘Now Dasher, now Dancer, now Prancer and Vixen, 

:‘On Comet, on Cupid, on Dunder and Blixen; 

‘To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall; 

“Now dash away ! dash away ! dash away all!” 

As dry leaves before the wild hurricane fly, 

When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky ! 

So up to the house top the coursers they flew, 

With the sleigh full of toys—and Santa Claus too; 

And then in a twinkling, 1 heard on the roof, 

The prancing and pawing, of each little hoof. 

As I drew in my head, and was turniag around, 

Down the chimney Santa Clause came with a bound; 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and soot ; 

A bundle of toys was flung on his back. 

And he looked like a pedlar just opening his pack ; 

His eyes—how they twinkled ! his dimples how merry 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry ; 

His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 

And the beard of his ehin was as white as the snow ; 

The stump.of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath ; 

He had a broad face, and a little round belly 

That shook when he laughed, likea bow! full of jelly; 

He was chubby and plump, a right jolly oldelf, 





And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself; 

A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word but went straight to his vents 

And filled all the stockings, then turned with a jerk ; 

And laying his finger aside of his nose 

And giving a nod up the chimney he rose. 

He sprung to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle ; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of sight— 

Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night.”. 
CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

EACH MONTAR. 








NAME. PLACE. TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, , Albany } 2d Friday, 
Temple R.A, Chapter, | Albany | 2d & 4th Tuesda 
Mount Vernon Lodge | Albany | Ist & 3d Thareley, 
Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Lodge Troy | Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, Troy 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, Troy 3d Monda g. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy Ist Wednesday, 
Phocnix ’ Lansingburg Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge". | Ist Wednesday. 
Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling, Va-| 1st Monday. 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, ‘iit 2d Thursday. 
Wheeling Encampment of 2d Monday ev. o month. 
Washiugton Council, « Ist Saturday, 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 
Oneida Chapter, 57. « Ist Thursday. 
Utiea ae “ 3d by 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | 1st & 3d Monday 
Louisville Rastnpment o 4th Saturday. 2 
Council 8 & R Masters do Quarterly. 
King Solomon's chapter do 2d ce 
Tyrian Council do 4th T 4 1 
ame Lodge do 2d & 4th Thursday 
Clark L odge do Sst and 3d Thureday 
Lodge of Antiquity do Ist Saturday 
Memphis Chapter, Menges Tena || 34 Monday. 
Memphis Ledge, 2d Tuesday. 








AUTHORISED AGENTS 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents for 
the American Masonic Register. ‘They are duly authorised te 
reeeive subscriptions and on its nt 
William Boardman, 33 Jongs street, New York{City, 4 
Tallmage Fairchild, Cxsackie. : 
i a at Castleton, 

ames Icit, Cocymans. 
8. C. Leggett, Troy. 
8. D. Smith, Lansingburgh. 
Joseph Blackburn, Poughkeepsie. 
John S. Weed, West Greenheld, 
Ebenezer Mix, Batavia. 
Blanchard Powers, Cowlsville, a 
—_ Cavanagh, Watertown. 

yron L. Burwell, Lockport. 

C. R. Vary, Borodino, 
Robert King, Rochester, ~<a 
Francis Milo, Kingston, U. C, 
Lewis S. Deleplain. Wheeling, Va. 
Thomas J. Welby, Louisville, Kentucky. ad 
A. C.Smith, Mount Clemens, Michigan 
J. H. M’Mahon, Memphis, Tennessee, 
James A. Miller, Mobile, Alabama, 
ye Comms Savannah, 

4C. Davis, Portsmont io. 
D. M. Sheffield, Tallahatte. Ot ’ 
A. 8. Pfister, Columbus, 
Jacob Nichols, Wellsburgh, Va. 
Richard B, Dallam, St. Louis, Mo. 

ORNING & COOK Book-B.uders, 67 State, corner of Ja 
Ca (formerly Middle L ane,) Alvany. Buians week 
se y Sontag made to order. Paper of fany size ruled to any 
Particular attention paid to the binding of music books, law 
periodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &c. They would respect 
fully solicit a share Of public patronuge. 

By the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
progrittors are ready to do all kinds of BOOK BINDING 
in the most neat and substantial manner, Persons having to bind 
for their libraries, will do well to call at the above establishment 

§t_s> General satisfaction warranted, Prices to conform to the 


times. Albany, 1840, 
MASONIC REGISTER, 
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: ple AMERICAN 
s shed every:Saturday, by L,G. HO 
-. Corner of Market and Division Sts, Albany. 
ERMS.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents a year. ’o subscribers who receive their paper 
by mail, Two Dollars, if paid within 30 days after sub 
scribing; Ttoo Dollars and Fifty Cents, if not paid with 
in 6 months, or Three Dollars, if not paid until theex- 
piration ef the year. -No subscription réceived for lese 
term, than one year. Back numbers at all times fur- 
nished 
‘* A post master may erclose money in a letter to ‘the 
publisher ofa nswspaper, to pay the subseription > 
e 





third person, and FRANK the jeter, if written dy 
self,” 


pew ee. - 











